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THE MADONNA DEL LAGHETTO. 
*Wnuat do you call that white town on the shore?’ I 
asked of my vetturino. 

‘Mentone,’ said he, after a little effort to recover his 
breath. 

The vetturino I had hired at Oneglia to take me on 
to Nice was a considerate elderly man, who never failed, 
when we were descending a hill, as we were at that 
moment, to put himself at the head of his horse—an 
animal rather weak in the fore-legs—take it by the 
bridle, and trot along by its side. This was the 
honourable cause of my vetturino’s effort for breath. 

Mentone is a bright, gay town, lazily coiled on the 
sea-shore, backed by picturesque hills, covered with 
orange and lemon trees, and dotted about with showy 
coloured villas. The more I looked, the more I felt a 
propensity to pitch my tent there for awhile—a pro- 
pensity I combated, however, and of which I ought to 
have been ashamed, considering I had already stopped 
twice on the road. The fact must be confessed, I had 
left Genoa in a diligence, which was to take me to Nice 
in twenty-four hours; and yet, eight days after, here 
I was, having scarcely performed two-thirds of my 
journey. While thus debating the point with myself, 
my dusty conveyance was rattling merrily on the 
gravel of the beach, amid a double row of oleanders in 
full bloom, which seemed to grow as naturally there as 
weeds and brambles do elsewhere. 

The lovely country I was passing through reminded 
me, I am sorry to say, of a scene in an opera; and to 
make the illusion complete, there emerged at this 
point, from a by-path on the left, a procession of 
country-girls on donkeys, carrying baskets of oranges, 
and singing in chorus. Such an exhibition of black 
hair, black eyes, pretty feet, lovely characteristic 
features, together with easy, elegant attitudes, but 
rarely falls to the lot of the rambler in search of the 
picturesque ; nothing more graceful than those women’s 
broad round straw-hats, worn a little on one side of 
the head. The oleanders had nearly won my heart; 
the girls on the donkeys achieved the whole conquest. 
How could I, with any propriety, go on without sketch- 
ing at least half a dozen of those beautiful figures—I, 
who had come to Italy on purpose to sketch ! 

‘I have a great mind to stop a little while in this 
lovely place,’ said I to the vetturino. ‘What’s your 
opinion ?’ 

‘I shan’t mind an hour or two, if you wish it,’ 
replied the good-natured fellow. ‘We can make it up 
by being later in reaching Nice; but, as I told you 
beforehand, sir, I must be at Nice this night at latest.’ 


‘Because, at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, I am 
to take a Nizzard family, old customers of mine, to the 
Madonna del Laghetto.’ 

* And pray, what is this Madonna del Laghetto?’ 

The poor man stood transfixed. Had I told him I 
was a cannibal, that declaration would have shocked 
him less than my ignorance of his madonna. 

‘Bless my heart! to know nothing of Nostra Signora 
del Laghetto!—a Madonna who has worked miracles 
by thousands, and has a shrine so famous all over the 
world, that the shewing of passports to and from 
France has to be suspended during the week her féte 
lasts, to allow of the free passage of pilgrims to it!’ 
This was all said in a high sharp tone of distressed 
reproach. 

These particulars, quite new to me, and which I 
might no doubt have found in Murray, had I not made 
a point of never having a hand-book about me, would 
have proved a new temptation at another moment. 
As it was, I was too much taken up with gay Mentone, 
the oleanders, and the attractive peasant-women, to 
care much about the Madonna del Laghetto. So I 
returned to the charge, and lowered my pretensions 
to asking only a halt of twenty-four hours. But the 
vetturino was immovable, steadfast as a rock: he had 
engaged to be at Nice by the evening; and there, 
accordingly, he was resolved to be. ‘And let me tell 
you,’ he wound up, ‘that.if you find it an easy matter 
to stop at Mentone, you won’t find it so easy to leave 
it for many days to come. As for a place in the mail 
or diligence’ (here came a long low whistle, very ex- 
pressive it was), ‘there ’s such crowds, I tell you, flock 
to the shrine of the Madonna, that’s not to be expected ; 
and for any chance of a private conveyance, you might 
as well try to hire a balloon.’ 

This kind of reasoning had exactly the contrary 
effect to that which it was meant to produce. The 
prospect of these difficulties tickled my imagination. 
Why should I not make my way on foot to Nice? My 
trunk was already there; and as for my little port- 
manteau, with only a change of linen and a few other 
necessaries, I could easily carry that. Of all things, I 
like the unexpected. I know of no better sport than 
trudging along a road in blissful ignorance whither it 
may lead, courting Dame Nature as I go, in my own 
way, stopping when and wherever I please—by the 
side of a rivulet, or on a sea-commanding cliff, uncertain 
whether I shall get a lift when tired, or have to put 
up with bread and cheese in a roadside guinguetie, 
spend the night at a first-rate inn, with first-rate fare, 
or have to wander on, hungry, and without any fare 
at all. 


‘And what’s your great hurry ?’ 


Just what I write passed through my mind as I 
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| pondered on the intractable good faith of my vetturino. 


There is an inborn averseness in all human beings to 
yield to one another ; consequently, I paid my good- 
natured obstinate conductor, who took leave of me with 
a sly look of triumph; and ten minutes afterwards, 
I was enjoying my own way in a capital room of the 
Hotel de Turin, face to face with the beautiful Mediter- 
ranean, that sparkled and heaved, and dimpled a most 
coquettish welcome. 

I hope I shall never forget the two days I passed in 
fortunate Mentone, for they are among the happiest of 
my life. Except at the hours of meals—most excel- 
lent these were—I spent all my time out of doors, 
admiring, enjoying, and sketching. O what a feast 
for eyes and soul was there! He who has not rambled 
among the hills and groves of that privileged land, 
beheld the splendours of that unrivalled sea and sky— 
he who has not rowed on those lovely waters on a calm 
starry night, when the soft breeze envelops every- 
thing in an atmosphere of delicious fragrance, when 
fireflies glitter in the air, and the boatman’s song, 
softened by the distance, comes like a mysterious call 
from another world: he who knows not this, knows 
not what voluptuousness there is in the very sense of 
existence. 

At the end of the second day, my sketch-book was 
full to the brim, and I began to think of tearing myself 
away from my Capua. My landlord shook his head 
ominously at this announcement. Scouts were sent in 
all directions, but they one and all returned with the 
game answer, that no conveyance, however humble, was 
to be had ; and as to the coaches, one Aad passed, filled 
to suffocation; and for the one expected, enough pas- 
sengers were booked to fill it and another, even if they 
arrived empty. Ah! indeed the vetturino’s prophecy 
was fulfilled to the very letter. 

There was nothing for it but philosophy, so I girded 
up my loins for a transit on foot. As I was issuing 
from my room, portmanteau on shoulder, my landlord 
ran against me, so hot in haste was he to bring me the 
news, that he had heard of a cart getting ready to 
carry some devotees to the Madonna del Laghetto; it 
might save me some miles’ walk, but it was a very 
poor conveyance, apologised mine host; ‘and such 
company, most of them mere peasants! such as an 
English gentleman perhaps could not sit with; how- 
ever,’.... Some way or other, we have contrived to 
establish such a character on the continent for squeam- 
ishness and fastidiousness, such a horror of every one 
below us, that it might be supposed we were wont only 
to consort with dukes and princes of the blood. 

I surprised the landlord most agreeably by catching 
at his offer, and we sallied forth at once to secure a 
place in this godsend of a vehicle, which, to be sure, 
was neither elegant nor comfortable, being literally a 
cart, with planks nailed on either side to serve as 
seats, with, however, the blessing of an awning. My 
travelling-companions, eleven in number, were all 
peasant-men and women, in their best attire, with the 
exception of an old priest, a young capuchin, and a 
jolly stout fellow in blue velveteen, the usual garb 
of well-to-do farmers, holding on his knees a very 
handsome little girl of about five or six years old. 

The conversation was kept up briskly, save when 
some more than usually terrible jerk put a forcible stop 
to it, by throwing all the occupants of one side ina 
heap over their vis 4 vis, which was the case at least 


once every ten minutes. The Madonna, of course, and 
her miracles, were the exclusive theme of the incessant 
talk. Every one had a story to relate more wonder- 
ful than the last ; every one happened to have a son, 
brother, cousin, friend, or at least an acquaintance, 
who had had some narrow escape. A boy had fallen 
from a high tree without breaking a limb; a young 
peasant, given up by the doctor, had miraculously 
recovered on the application of the image of the 
Madonna on his chest; or a shipwrecked sailor, on the 
point of drowning, through a prayer to our Lady del 
Laghetto, had been gently lifted by the waves, and 
deposited safe and sound on the shore. Here is the 
substance of one of the stories related by our fellow- 
traveller the old priest :— 

The heroine was a rich, pious, childless lady, who 
for fifteen years running had never omitted making 
the annual pilgrimage to the shrine Del Laghetto, 
for the purpose of asking the Madonna to vouchsafe 
her a son and heir; and the son was vouchsafed 
at last, when the applicant had reached the age of 
forty-eight. A beautiful boy he was, who died of the 
measles, it is true; but what of that. Neither the 
Madonna del Laghetto, nor any other Madonna, could 
reasonably be expected to work two miracles for the 
same person within so short a time. ‘This is why I 
would impress on you, my brethren,’ concluded the 
old padre, by way of a moral to his tale, ‘to have 
faith ; never to grudge a sou or two for souls in pur- 
gatory; never to weary of asking, my brethren, and 
leave the rest to the Madonna. For what does the holy 
text say: “Petite et accipietis, pulsate et aperietur 
vobis.”’ 

‘Spoken like a book!’ exclaimed the stout jolly 
fellow on my right, clapping his hands in applause : 
‘that’s just my mind. Here’s my little love, born 
deaf and dumb ;’ and the father kissed his little love 
passionately. ‘Did I, or do I send for doctors and all 
sorts of quacks to cure her? NotI. I know better. 
The Madonna is to be her physician. As soon as we 
found out her misfortune, I brought her to the shrine. 
The Madonna chose to turn a deaf ear to my prayers. 
Did I despair? Nota bit. I took Marina to the shrine 
the very next year, and the next, and the next still; 
and I shall take her there till the Madonna grants me 
the blessing. J’// knock and knock, ay, and wrench 
the door open, if necessary. I have made up my 
mind ; and we shall see whose head’s the hardest, the 
Madonna’s or mine.’ 

This sort of challenge to the object of his warmest 
adoration was offered in the simplest and most natural 
way possible, and was not without a touch of pathos. 
I looked up at the speaker in surprise: there were 
no traces of stupidity or brutality about him; on the 
contrary, there was something refined in the expres- 
sion of his intelligent countenance, lighted up as it was 
by fatherly tenderness, as, gently parting the curls on 
the forehead of his darling, he made every effort to 
amuse her by his pantomime. And I thought with 
dismay on the amount of erroneous ideas which must 
have been forced on this creature of God, so far to 
pervert his moral sense as to make him put all his 
hopes for his child’s cure in a kind of hand-to-hand 
struggle with the powers above. 

A little past the height of Turbia, on the right, there 
opens a road which, by gently sloping zigzags, leads 
down the valley to the sanctuary. It is wide enough 
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for carriages, and kept in good order at the expense of broke forth at the gorgeous sight—a 
the Father Franciscans, I believe—of whose convent the | concert shrill enough to pierce even the stone ears of 
shrine is a dependence, being, in fact, neither more | Nostra Signora del Laghetto; but, nevertheless, over- 
nor less the little church of the convent. The | powered by the rich bass of two cal blind men, 
a igang armen for the sound economical for alms on either side of the door. Their 


notions they display in the great care they take to 
smooth the road for the pilgrims. 


filled every inch of ground on this side of the moat, 
and swarmed with hundreds of motley people. 

Had it not been for the peaceful nature of the occu- 
pations of the crowd—so loud was the din, so martial 
the look of the men with the red caps and red 
belts—it might have been taken for a beleaguering 
force which has pitched its tents, and is watching an 
opportunity to assault the fort above. Venders of 
wines and eatables, sellers of holy images, reliques, and 
rosaries, tellers of religious legends, mountebanks and 
empirics, were all shouting at the top of their voices, 
playing on the credulity, exciting the passions, or 
satisfying the substantial wants of a host of screaming 
customers. 

I sat down in one of the booths, and after partaking 
of some refreshment, which I really needed, I turned 
from the bustle around me to gaze on the glories of the 
departing sun: each fold of the mountain on mountain 
closing in the prospect to the north was glowing red, 
while the valleys at the foot were lost already in a 
soft blue mist. ‘The calm and solemn grandeur of the 
landscape at that hour, which always brings with it a 
mingled feeling of regret and hope, made the flurry 
and excitement going on at my elbow seem still more 
puerile and aimless. While watching the twinkling 
into view of one star after another, I heard a bell toll, 
and saw, to my great surprise, every one, pilgrims and 


purveyors, all rise with one accord, as if they had | s 


received an electric shock—cards, relics, eatables, and 
wine-bottles thrown on one side, and a general rush 
made for the stone-bridge. ‘What’s the matter?’ 
asked I of a neighbour. 

‘The presentation of the sick—the Madonna fa le 
grazie, was the quick answer, as he ran off also. This 
was the particular hour, it seems, selected by the 
Madonna for performing her miracles. 

To see a miracle was worth a little squeezing; I, 
therefore, resolved on improving the occasion, and 
joined in the race. I crossed the bridge, ran through 
a little square, up some steps, and so into a spacious 
cloister which goes round the church. Here, innu- 
merable silver ex votos glittered on the walls, amid 
rude representations of. miracles. Some of these last 
would have been worth copying—naiveté and want of 
rspective making them che/s-d’euvre in their way. 

throng here formed in procession, four or five 


abreast, the sick, with their small or large group of | i 


kindred and friends, in the front rows. Moving slowly 
round, they all wended their way to the church-door, 
through the open portals of which the miraculous 
statue was seen. The blaze of jewels on all parts of 
the image, together with the quantities of lighted 
‘wax - torches ———— her, produced a certain 
effect even on me. was positively dazzled. An 


explosion of admiring ‘Gutihes, of broken appeals, 


of sighs and sobs, mostly from the female part of the 


faith must have been languid, indeed, 


i 


they 
ferred carrying on their supplications outside, at 
risk of being flattened against the wail, to trying 

chances with the Madonna inside. The cortege 
to the right of the chapel, and advanced till its 

row stood opposite the main altar; then it 
full stop, and the presentation of the sick 
old man, with snow-white hair and a face like parch- 
ment, was hoisted up towards the image; but for the 


responded the whole church in chorus. 

“It’s the Madonna going to cure you—rouse yourself: 
have faith; lift up your arms to her,’ cried an old 
shrivelled peasant-woman to the wretched cripple. 

He did try, and managed to raise his arms a little, 


so many alms on your account. You know you can do 

‘Make another effort,’ cries a young man to the old 

one. ‘Only say a Salve Regina, an Ave—anything 


held towards the Virgin, with the customary inv 
tions. It was a sad and touching sight, indeed, to 


pectators, for they began shouting: ‘She speaks! 
she speaks! A miracle—she speaks !’ 
I shall never fi the half. » half-dejected 


itt 
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bosom. 
The third sick presented was a spectral young man aa 
on crutches, obviously in the last stage of consumption. { 
The persons round him—mountaineers from their dress q 
—looked particularly fierce and excited. They raised 4 
him up, uttering savage cries ‘that they must have ; 
him cured.’ After a moment’s pause, they lowered , 
| crutches. I saw the poor fellow stagger like a drunken ag 
man. I heard frantic exclamations of disappointment BY 
mixed with muttered imprecations. I saw fists raised aa 
n defiance. . . . . I could stand no more—I was sick y 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVELTIES. 

Iw reporting from time to time the progress making in 
the various ts of knowledge and art, we 
have seldom had to notice contributions to the science 
of mind. Psychology, as this science is called, seemed, 
in fact, to have come to a stand-still. A rifacimento 
now and then of old materials, or a disquisition on 
some abstruse point, with little or no possible bearing 
on any question of wide human interest, was all 
this country had seen for a series of years. And yet 
in no department, perhaps, is real progressive know- 
ledge more urgently required. For is not the grand 
problem of education in great measure yet to solve ? 
and how is it to be solved but by knowing better the 
nature and manner of growth of the human mind? 
The world, again, has of late years been perplexed 
almost out of its wits by a succession of anomalous 
appearances, under the names of mesmerism, electro- 
biology, table-turning, spirit-rapping, &c., which the 
hitherto received views as to the powers and work- 
ings of the mind altogether refuse to acknowledge, 
and consign to the region of the marvellous or the 
supernatural. This is a dangerous state of things; 
unless it is remedied, we are in danger of losing any 
faith we ever had in the existence of a distinction 
between the credible and the incredible. Facts of the 
class alluded to—for, after making every allowance for 
imposture, it is no longer deniable that there is a large 
residuum of fact at the bottom—such facts call loudly 
for a revision and expansion of our theories of man’s 
mental nature, thus found so inadequate to explain all 
the phenomena. 


And we are yy to say that the call promises to 
be responded to. It would appear, in fact, that-mental 
has only been working under ground, and now it is 
beginning to make its appearance again under more 
promising auspices. Hitherto, it has been arbitrary 
and unstable, from want of a positive basis ; for though 
it was acknowledged, in a general way, that the mind 
acted through the nervous system, yet, except by 
phrenologists, no use was made of the admission. The 
truth is, it is only of late that our knowledge of the 
nervous system has been brought to that stage of 
advancement at which it could be of much service to the 
mental philosopher. He had to wait till the anatomist 
and physiologist did this part of his work for him; 
and it deserves remark, that any contributions made 
for some time to our knowledge of the workings of 
mind have come from physiologists. Now, that the 
foundation has been laid, the psychologist, or mental 
= proper, is resuming his division of the 


phase of the science, we submit one or two of the new 
or freshly modified views opened up in a work on 
psychology, recently published ;* and we begin with 
what seems to us to throw a deal of light upon the 
anomalous phenomena above alluded to—the discussion, 
er as to the seat of revived impressions or ideas. 
of impressions and feelings, make up the chief furni- 
ture of the mind. To have ideas, is to have intellect ; 
this has been universally felt, for in all 
mind and memory are expressed by words radically 


the same. We can conceive beings merely sensitive 
or conscious, in which ‘the various sensations of 


Great touch, taste, sight, &., might have lasted only during 


the actual contact or presence of the object, and the 
consciousness have become blank and silent the 
instant the sound ceased, or the eye was turned aside. 
This, however, is not what we actually find. A 
state of feeling or sensation once stirred remains for a 
longer or shorter time after the stimulus ceases; the 
nerve-currents, once commenced, persist of themselves 
by their own natural , and only die away by 
degrees.’ Nor is this all; for, after they have died out 
for the time, they may be revived again as ideas by 
means of the associating forces, and without the pre- 
sence of the original physical cause. This retentiveness 
and recoverability of impressions is the foundation of 
everything else in the intellectual fabric. 

The important question then comes: ‘ What is the 
mode of existence of these feelings, bereft of their out- 
ward support and first cause? in what particular form 
do they possess or occupy the mental and cerebral 
system? This question carries us as far as we are 
able to go into the cerebral process of intelligence. It 
admits of two different answers or assumptions—the 
one old, and widely prevalent ; the other new, but better 
founded. The old notion supposes that the brain is a 
sort of receptacle of the impressions of sense, where 
they lie stored up in a chamber quite apart from the 
recipient apparatus, to be manifested again to the 
mind when occasion calls. But the modern theory of 
the brain already deveioped in the Introduction, sug- 
gests a totally different view. We have seen that the 
brain is only one part of the course of nervous action ; 
that the completed circles take in the nerves and 
the extremities of the body; that nervous action 
consists of a current passing through these complete 
circles, or to and fro between the ganglia and the 
organs of sense and motion; and that short of a com- 
pleted course, no nervous action exists. The idea of 
a cerebral closet is quite incompatible with the real 
manner of the working of nerve. .... The shock remain- 
ing ia the ear and the brain after the firing of artillery, 
must pass through the same circles, and act in the 
same way, as during the actual sound. ... Every part 
actuated after the shock must have been actuated by 
the shock, only more powerfully. With this single 
difference of intensity, the mode of existence of a sen- 
sation enduring after the fact is essentially the same 
as its mode of existence during the fact. ... 

Now, if this be the case with impressions persisting 
when the cause has ceased, what view are we to adopt 
concerning impressions reproduced by mental causes 
alone, or without the aid of the original, as in ordinary 
recollection? What is the manner of occupation of 
the brain with a resuscitated feeling of resistance, a 
smell, or a sound? There is only one answer, so far 
as I can see. The renewed feeling occupies the very 
same and in the same manner, as the original 
feeling, and no other parts, nor in any other manner 
that can be assigned. I imagine that if our present 
knowledge of the brain had been present to the earliest 
speculators, no other hypothesis than this would ever 
have occurred to any one. For where should a past 
feeling be re-embodied, if not in the same organs as the 
feeling when present. It is only in this way that its 
identity can be preserved; a feeling differently em- 
bodied must to all intents and purposes be a different 
feeling, unless we suppose a duplicate brain on which 
everything past is to be transferred. But such dupli- 
cation has no proof, and serves no end. 

It is possible, however, to adduce facts that set in a 
still clearer light this re-occupation of the sentient 
circles with recovered impressions and feelings. Take 
first the recovery of feelings of energetic action, as 
when reviving the exploits and exertions of yesterday. 


“| It is a notorious circumstance, that if there be much 
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excitement attending their recollection, it is with 
difficulty we can t ourselves from getting 
up to repeat them. The rush of feeling has gone on 
the old tracks, and seizes the same muscles, and would 
go the length of actually stimulating them to a repe- 
tition. A child cannot describe anything it was 
engaged in, without acting it out to the full length that 
the circumstances will permit. A dog dreaming sets 
his feet agoing, and sometimes barks. The suppres- 
sion of the full stage of perfect resuscitation needs 
actually an effort of volition, and we are often even 
incapable of the effort..... Some persons of weak or 
incontinent nerves can hardly think without muttering 
—they talk to themselves. .... The tendency of the idea 
of an action to produce the fact, shews that the idea is 
already the fact in a weaker form. If the disposition 
to yawning exists, the idea anywise brought up will 
excite the action. The suppressive effort usually 
accompanying ideas of action, which renders them ideas, 
and not movements, is too feeble in this case, and the 
idea is therefore a repetition to the full of the reality.’ 

In support of his views, Mr Bain quotes the following 
facts from Miller, the physiologist :—‘The mere idea 
of a nauseous taste can excite the sensation even to 
the production of vomiting. The quality of the 
sensation is the property of the sensitive nerve, which 
is here excited without any external agent. The mere 
sight of a person about to pass a sharp instrument 
over glass or porcelain, is sufficient, as Darwin remarks, 
to excite the well-known sensation in the teeth. The 
mere thinking of objects capable when present of ex- 
citing shuddering, is sufficient to produce that sensation 
of the surface in irritable habits. The special pro- 
perties of the higher senses, sight and hearing, are 
rarely thus excited in the waking state, but very 
frequently in sleep and dreams; for, that the images 
of dreams are really seen, and not merely present in 
the imagination, any one may satisfy himself in his 
own person by accustoming himself rogularly to open 
his eyes when waking after a dream. The images seen 
in the dream are then sometimes still visible, and can 
be observed to disappear gradually. This was remarked 
by Spinoza, and 1 have convinced myself of it in my 
own person.’ 

It requires but little comment to shew the bearing 
of this on the explanation of apparitions and halluci- 
nations of all sorts—of all that is bond fide in mes- 
merism and kindred appearances. It seems no longer 
wonderful that a thought or fancy should at times be 
mistaken for a reality ; the wonder is, that this does 
not occur oftener. Any revived impression or idea 
has only to be intensified by concentration of the 
attention upon it, and left to run its complete course 
by that suspension of volition and of the action of the 
outward senses which is known to occur in reverie, 
dreaming, the mesmeric state, and other excited or 
perturbed conditions; and from its very nature it is 
undistinguishable from an actual impression or sensa- 


tion. If it is an idea of action, it sets the muscles in | that 


movement without the person willing or knowing it, 
as in table-turning ; if an idea of sight, not merely the 
brain, but the retina of the eye is affected, as if the 
object were before it; if an idea of taste, the palate is 
tickled, and the saliva flows as if the sapid substance 
were in contact. Our senses, then, it appears, are far 
from being the unquestionable witnesses they are pro- 
verbially held to be. This is, no doubt, an uncomfort- 
able thought; but it is some consolation to reflect, 
that we are thus relieved from the necessity of believing 
that there is so much falsehood in the world as there 
seems to be. By far the greater part of the unfounded 
statements that men make are made, we are convinced, 
in good faith; to the narrators they seem at the time 
facts told them by their senses, whereas they only 
‘dreamed’ them. ‘The more we become accustomed to 
the new view as to the real nature and seat of memories 


and ideas, the less shall we use the term falsehood, and 
shall come to allow that a man’s testimony may be 
objectively unreal, fd yet subjectively true. 

Another novelty in Mr Bain’s book is the doctrine 
of ‘spontaneous action.’ Besides the movements of 
the er ere muscles—the beating of the heart, 
breathing, and other unconscious actions of the system 
—he maintains that even those movements which we call 
voluntary begin by being spontaneous, having their 
origin in unstimulated discharges of force from the 
nerve-centres. These discharges come gradually to 
be more and more regulated by the will and other 
stimuli; but activity continues to depend on the fund 
of energy stored up in the centres, and these centres 
retain throughout life the tendency to overflow or 
discharge themselves unprompted. ‘The nervous 
system may be compared to an gee with bellows 
constantly charged, and ready to be let off in any 
direction, according to the particular keys that are 
touched. The stimulus of our sensations and feelings, 
instead of supplying the inward power, merely deter- 
mines the manner and place of the The 
centres of speech and song, for example, when fresh 
and healthy, may either overflow so as to commence 
action in a purely spontaneous way, or they remain 
undischarged till irritated by some external influence 
—as, for example, the sound of another voice. The 
bird whose morning-song has lain dormant for a time, 
flows out at the stimulus of another songster just 


The song of the bird is the very type of spontaneous 
action. The poet, wishing to disclaim all motive or 
design in his outpourings, declares: ‘I sing but as the 
linnet sings.’ That this mode of originating power is 
a quality of nerve, is supported by Mr Bain by nume- 
rous physiological arguments. How large a part it 
plays in the movements of all animated beings—man 
among the rest—is best seen in the young. ‘ When 
the kitten plays with a worsted-ball, we always attri- 
bute the overflowing fulness of moving energy to the 
creature’s own inward stimulus, to which the ball 
merely serves for a pretext. So an active young 
hound, refreshed by sleep or rested by confinement, 
pants for being let loose, not because of anything that 
attracts his view or kindles up his ear, but because a 
rush of activity courses through his members, rendering 
him uneasy till the confined energy has found vent in 
a chase or a run..... When a rider speaks of his 
horse as “fresh,” he implies that the natural activity 
is undischarged, and pressing for vent; the excitement 
caused by mixing in a chase or in a battle, is a totally 
different thing from the spontaneous vehemence of a 
full-fed and under-worked animal. . . .. There are 
moments when high health, natural vigour, and spon- 
taneous outpouring are the only obvious antecedents 
of ebullient activity. The very necessity of bodily 
exercise felt by every one, and, most of all, by the 
young, is a proof of the existence of a fund of energy 
at comes round with the day, and presses to be 
disch 

That habitual activity, often irrespective of ends, 
which characterises some individuals, bespeaks a con- 
stitutionally high tension of this self-prompting nerve- 
force. This fact of spontaneous activity, Mr Bain 
looks upon as an essential prelude to voluntary power, 
making, indeed, one of the terms or elements of voli- 
tion ; but into the difficult, though important discussion 
as to how spontaneous actions pass into voluntary ones, 
we cannot here follow him. 

The other noticeable features of the work we have 
room only to glance at. One is the introduction of 
descriptions, illustrated by wood-cuts, of such parts of 
the nervous and muscular systems as bear most on 
the action of mind. In describing, again, the sensa- 
tions and other mental states, a uniform plan and 
nomenclature are observed, after the manner of natural 
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the difference that exists among our various sensations, 
the mind. A keen sensation of hunger, or an agreeable 
taste, can hardly be recalled when once gone; a beau- 
tiful Jandscape or a sweet sound can be clearly revived 
Touch, 
hearing, and —_ claim, on this ground, to be ranked 
as intellectual and refined sensations, when compared 
with taste, smell, and the sensations of organic life. 
Sight is by far the most intellectual of all, and ideas 
(from a Greek word ‘to see”) belong, not only in name, 
but for the most part in fact, to that sense. 

In treating of the intellect, which occupies nearly 
half the book, the whole is made to hinge on the laws of 
association, by which our actions, sensations, and other 
states of mind tend to grow together, so that one part 
of a train being repeated, brings up all the rest. What 
are called the faculties of memory, judgment, imagi- 
of those laws. We commend this elaborate and pro- 
found analysis of the structure and growth of intellect 
to the special attention of educationists. It is only 
wher the modes and conditions of mental acquirement 
are thus dissected and laid bare, that anything like 
rational rules of instruction and training can be formed. 
Mr Bain promises, in a forthcoming volume, to do for 
the Emotions and the Will what he has here done for 
the Intellect. When this task is satisfactorily executed, 
a real science and art of education will be possible. 


THE WINDFALL. 
IN TWO CHAPTBRS.—CONCLUSION. 


Dirricurtres were accumulating round me, when my 
worthy friend the rector one day proposed a remedy. 
We were sitting téte-a-téte over our wine and walnuts: 
a small table was brought close to the fire, which 
threw its socialising influence around, and exactly 
warmed one to that degree of the thermometer which 
makes it pleasant for a rich man to lament the i 

annoyances of his lot. Under the influence of the 
first few glasses, the rector talked particularly of the 
sins of my household, and promised his valuable 
assistance in correcting their irregularities, by preach- 
ing a series of sermons especially for their admonition. 
But as time went on, and the wine went \round, the 
rector another and a bolder plan of action. 

*T tell you what, my dear Gerrard,’ said he; ‘it is 
all very well for me to say what I will do in the pulpit 
—you can do a great deal more yourself: there is only 

one real way = od of your difficulties. I know what 
pay ate I have had a great deal of experience 
of life, and I can safely advise you, even against any 
little preconceived prejudices on your part.’ 

He paused for a reply, but I had no clear idea of 
his meaning. I had a dim notion that he meant to 
propose the revival of the penance of standing in a 

for correction of the cook. 


ul, 

world ; I advise it as a prudential course 
fact, you know, as a religious institution. I am bound, 
as a minister of the church, to recommend it as a 
general support to virtue and morality.’ 

Still the vision of the unfortunate cook standing in 
a white sheet came up before me, till at length the 
drift of the rector’s harangue flashed upon my astonished 
senses. 


years,’ said he, ‘as a bachelor, 


oto When I was 


calumny—my servants were disorderly—my comforts 
ill attended to—my’—— 

‘Stop, stop, my good sir!’ I exclaimed. ‘You do 
not know what a horror I have of matrimony and 
everything belonging to it. I have never been accus- 
temed to women; I don’t understand their ways; I 
believe they are violent in their tempers—subject .to 
hysterics and fainting-fits on the shortest possible 
notice. I would rather work in the mines of Siberia 
than—to say nothing of the “consequence in itself 
necessary,” as metaphysicians would say, of having a 
small family, or rather a large family of small children, 
annual i 


hooping-cough! © Heaven preserve me! My good 
friend, you are not aware of my horror on this subject. 
Think of my peace being disturbed by females, after 
my having so studiously avoided the sex for so many 
years! Suggest any remedy for the disorders of my 
household but hanging and matrimony.’ 

‘ Ah, Gerrard, I felt as you once, but I can speak 
differently now: I know and feel the happiness and 
benefits of a married life.’ 

‘And where should I find a wife?’ I exclaimed 
petulantly. 


fate of Mazeppa than marry one of Sir John Powell’s 
daughters, who ride blood-horses, follow the hounds, 
and their own inclinations. The gods defend me from 
having a she-centaur for a wife! You would not 


some one who would ’ 
present you with an whith, 
otherwise, will go to some distant relative, who does 
not care a straw for you.’ 


a person indeed exists. I feel assured that, unless 
matrimony is “thrust upon me,” I should never seek 
or find a wife.’ 

‘Well,’ said the rector after a pause, ‘I do know 
some one who would suit you exactly; of course I 
don’t like to name names, especially as there is a sort 


George the Fourth used to say, “ fair, fat, and forty.” 
The lady in question possesses another great advantage 


:|—she has had that experience of married life which 


renders a woman so truly ble—so superior 
to your boarding-school misses or starched spinsters. 
A woman who has been once married understands 


widows, but, in my opinion, a person who has had that 
i of married life would i 


only a confused recollection that our téte-d-téte con- 
tinued till after midnight ; and when the rector’s horse 
was brought to the door, he mounted briskly, with 
these parting words; ‘ Leave it all to me, Gerrard: I 
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COMMend me the three spinster-aunts of your curate, T 
who look as if they had spent some of their early 
‘ she is a dose about as disagreeable as her brother's 
; physic ; and the girls at Combe Hall are too young 
and pretty for me to trust, and would soon cause 
“confusion worse confounded” in this household 
q pandemonium’—— 
* My dear sir,’ the rector, ‘ you should 
| marry some one age and experience to 
7 | conduct your house properly—one who would save you 
q all these troubles which now torment your life out— a 
‘What you suggest as desirable in the future Mrs 
: | Gerrard, does not, however, point out the “local habi- 
| tation and the name” of the happy individual, if such 
| of connection. The lady I mean is not too young for = 
| the management of such an establishment as yours, 
: e@ rector crac several nuts, and replenishe 
his wine-glass; but finding I was silent, he continued 
| *Yes, my dear friend, I have long seen it; it is, I | 
| 
| tempers, the wants, the weaknesses of our sex; she is 
prepared to adapt herself to her position. Of course I 
know some men do entertain foolish prejudices against 
| make you happy.’ 
| More of this conversation I cannot record, for I have 
a 


wer 


will give the first hint, and you’ll find it all plain- 
sailing after that.’ 

Several weeks passed over my head after this 
memorable evening, and whether I proposed to the 


widow, or the widow to me, I know not, but all ‘ unbe- arse neh psn. 


known,’ as the country-folks say, I found myself the 
intended of Mrs Johnson, the sister of the rector’s wife. 
‘Poor dear Johnson,’ as she called him, when patheti- 
cally alluding to her first, had been comfortably 
buried and disposed of some five years ago, leaving 
his bereaved relict with a taste for extravagance and 
the moderate jointure of L.300 a year. Since this 
melancholy event, Mrs Johnson had visited all the 
watering-places in tle south of England, for change of 
air or name, but had invariably returned to her plave 
at the dinner-table at the rectory, and doubtless her 
excellent brother-in-law wished to see her promoted to 
the head of a table elsewhere. 

As for myself, my domestic troubles were not a few; 
the housekeeper had long been leagued with the butler 
in robbing me by wholesale; moreover, she represented 
privately to Mrs Johnson matters that, if true, should 
have prevented a mistress coming to disturb her 
reign. However, the widow was nothing daunted; 
and marriages, they say, are made in heaven. Cer- 
a the rector was very active in promoting mine ; 

and there was I, like a fool and an idiot as I was, 
about to give the lie to my whole life. Well, I believe 
the wisest men do some one outrageously foolish thing 
once in their lives, and I must say with Terence: 
‘Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

The Rubicon was not yet passed, when I sat one 
autumn evening in the library, closely occupied with 
my cross-grained accounts. The Michaelmas audit had 
taken place that morning; and truly a pleasant piece 
of business it was to run one’s eye down the numerous 
items classed under the head of disbursements, to find, 
when I came to balance matters, that my receipts had 
diminished two-thirds, and my expenses increased in 
the same proportion. The trades-union appeared, to 
my astonished senses, to have made out bills promis- 
cuously with my unfortunate name as debtor. I had 
no idea before of the manifold necessities of civilisation. 
I wished myself a naked savage; I exclaimed with 
Cowper: ‘O for a lodge in some vast wilderness!’ Here 
was I, encumberéd with a house a world too big for me; 
a fortune just ten times as much as I really wanted, 
and yet not half enough to meet my yearly expendi- 
ture, or to satisfy the cormorants that were at once 
my slaves and masters. I had a park and preserves, 
gamekeepers and poachers—both, by the by, of the 
same genus. I had carriages and horses, coach-makers’ 
bills and veterinary surgeons’, neighbours and tres- 
passers, luxuries many, comforts few, rates, taxes, and 
general improvements—the last certainly not in my 
temper. As I sat there in my handsome library, 
‘stretched on the rack of a too-easy chair,’ the ample 
book-shelves seemed to me more like the cemetery of 
learning than its storehouse. I thought, as the gloom 
seemed to creep out of the dark oak wainscotting and 
thicken round me—I thought of my cheerful little 
drawing-room in Wimpole Street, where all I wanted 
was within reach, and the glare of the gaslights along 


the streets looked like the eyes of civilisation winking | ‘ 


pleasantly. I have no doubt that the fool, Gray, 
unconsciously penned his own elegy when he sat in a 
damp writing sentimental nonsense about 
‘drowsy tinklings’ and ‘the moping owl.’ Confound 
him! it was the first poetry I was made.to learn as a 
child, and I have hated it ever since. ‘ Well,’ thought 
I, as I pushed my account-book from me, and fell back 
in my chair, ‘here am I in a pretty pickle. Things get 
worse and worse. It is very odd that a man who can 
live on five hundred a year, can’t live on five thousand. 
I must be a downright fool, and a bad manager. A fool 


my utter astonishment, I 
‘Dover, 4th Oct. 


Gerrarp—lI will not see our child without a home. 
My father is dead, and I have no longer money nor 
means. I come to put myself at your feet, not for 
myself’s sake, but for our child. My heart is sorrowfal 
to ask you anything, for you have had much unkind- 
ness to me. Oh, why leave me? I am your married 


unhappy till you write. I have only money for 
days.— Your unhappy wife, 


I looked again and again at this letter. * Surel: 
conspiracy is on foot against me!’ I 


no child; but who’ll believe me? It is 


conspiracy. Yes, I see it—I know now. I was at 
Calais for six weeks some years ago. I am a 
victim, I see—a rich man always is. The deuce take 
Langton Hall and all its belongings! Is it not 


enough that I have got this English widow forced 
upon me, but that I must have a French wife, or a 
pretended foreign liaison, concocted to rob me of 
money and reputation. Well, it is very ! 


and misses who would be wives ; and, in fact, since 

“fortune favoured me,” as the saying is, I have been 
the most unlucky dog in the universe. Beset on all 
sides, man is the prey of his fellow-creatures exactly in 
proportion to his income. This woman, whoever she 
may be, evidently means to victimise me.’ 

I went to bed that night to dream of all manner of 
horrible things. I fancied myself a Turk, malgré mot. 
I thought I was forced to keep a seraglio, under pain 
of death; and I thought children multiplied around 
me: then my wives quarrelled, and the most horrible 
disorder prevailed ; the voices of women, both loud and 
shrill, the screams of children, the rustling of 


In the morning, I rose with the unpleasant recollec- 
tion of the occurrence of the former day, mingled with 
the fantastic nature of my dream. My friend the 
rector was to dine with me that day, and I more than 
half resolved to tell him about the strange letter; but, 
after all, I thought it might only be a squib, written 
by some one acquainted with my peculiarities. 

The rector was in excellent spirits, and talked much 
of the future Mrs Gerrard, enumerating her good 
qualities at such length, that I felt inclined to respond 

Good Lord, deliver us!’ It was fortunate that the lady 
herself was not very exacting on the score of attention, 
but seemed rather to regard the match as an alliance 
between two neighbouring states for mutual defence 
against a common enemy—that enemy being, in my 
ease, my own ill-managed household. 

For some days after the receipt of the strange letter, 
matters went on in their usual course. My wedding- 
day drew near, and I hoped it might relieve me, at all 


passed on, with only the usual vicissitudes which attend 


—yes, I believe so, for here am I about to do what I 


the owner of a country-house: one of my kee) had 
been shot by some poachers, and in the 


I have lived quietly all my life; I have had no annoy- 
ances from womankind till lately; an and now I have 
been plagued with maids and cooks, with widows - 


events, from the trouble of household matters. Time | 
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3 never did before, what I never intended to do—going as 
to marry—to make myself over entirely, and for a4 
| ever, body and soul, to a woman. Preserve me in my 
| extremity!’ At this horrid crisis of my reflections, ; i 
and the servant gave me a letter. To a9 
our child and I to write me 
= woman is going to swear am 
her husband. A child, too—Heaven knows I have ay 
some cursed 
| ig 
| 
| the sound of tears and hysterics, the sight of fainting- ; { 
fits and cambric pocket-handkerchiefs—all mingled 
| together in strange confusion before my sleeping senses. ’ 
| 
‘ 
| 
3 


appetite is good and the dinner late: I was aint ae 
room in no small degree of irritation, when a noise in 


‘Gerrard, Gerrard, do you deny me? I am yor 
wife! You know I am your wife; and you have 
left me to live with 
true wife, and this is your son.’ Saying which, she 
dragged forward a new actor in the scene, a handsome- 
looking boy of some twelve years of age. ‘Here, my 

your father; he will be kind to you; he must 
be kind to you when he knows you.’ 

The boy took my hand and kissed it before I had 
time to withdraw. 

*Confound it!’ I exclaimed; ‘I am not to be thus 
attacked in my own house by a couple of impostors. 
You all know,’ said I, turning round in despair to the 
domestics, who had collected round in gaping and 
grinning astonishment—‘ you all know that I have no 
wife nor child. This woman must be mad, or worse.’ 

At this moment, the hall-door was opened, in obe- 
dience to the summons of the bell; and the rector, his 


*Who is this woman? What does all this mean?’ 
exclaimed Mrs Johnson, in an accent of unqualified 
astonishment. 

The stranger immediately turned to Mrs Johnson, 

: ‘Oh, madam, are you a mother? Pity me for 
the sake of my child. Monsieur Gerrard, he has left 
me for years—and now, my I am 
without any money to live.’ 

‘But who are you? What claims have you on 
Mr Gerrard?’ inquired Mrs Johnson, looking at her 
evidently with no very pleasant suspicions. 

‘Dear lady, I am his wife. We were married 
thirteen years ago, from my father’s house in Switzer- 
He was the pastor in ——. All the world 
knows that I am Monsieur Gerrard’s wife. Ah, my 
husband,’ she added, turning to me, and seizing my 

‘for the love of Heaven, do not 


i 


Here she fainted in my arms. What I did, or how 
I got rid of the burden, I know not; but dashing into 
the library, I locked myself in, in an ungovernable 
passion. The whole house was in an uproar; and I 
found, when I emerged from my room, that the female 
had only recovered from one fainting-fit to fall into 
another. The boy was in a state of distraction about 
his mother, and continued to exclaim in broken English 


that she would die as his grand-pire had done. The 
sympathies of all the 


from the housekeeper to the scullion, they had ali 
collected round the sofa, where lay the unconscious 
of their intense curiosity. 


courage; the women made way with sidelong glances, 
and whispering exclamations of ‘ Poor lady! how she 
have been treated, sure!’ and ‘La! who'd have thought 
it of master!’ 

‘What is the meaning of this pantomime?’ I 
inquired sternly. ‘How came these people here?’ 

‘They came in a hired vehicle,’ answered one of the 
men; ‘and the driver is waiting to be paid, if you 

Sir.’ 

At this moment, a long-drawn sigh proceeded from 
the lady, and she slowly opened her eyes. She looked 
about at first as if her vision was indistinct ; then, 


seemed puzzled, and passed her hand over her forehead, 
saying: ‘Where is my husband ? is 
Gerrard ?” 


‘Poor dear soul,’ said the housemaid; ‘here’s 
master Fs agpeos. right afore her, and she don’t know 
him. Her senses ain’t come back right, I’ll warrant 

‘Madam,’ said I, coming forward, ‘I will thank you 
to explain yourself: your presence here is altogether 
most ex . Whom do you seek, or what is it 
you want?’ 

‘I wish to see Monsieur Gerrard,’ she said, rising 
from her recumbent position. 

The light of a lamp fell full upon her countenance ; 
and for the first time I distinctly saw her features, for 


it was nearly dark when she had so strangely accosted | 


me in the dining-room. She was a handsome foreign- 
looking woman, with a sad expression of countenance. 
Her figure was extremely slight. She looked at me 
with an air of great surprise; then, turning round, 
seemed to seek for some one else. 

‘I desire to be brought to Monsieur Gerrard,’ she 
said with an air of dignity, waving back the domestics. 

‘My name is Gerrard, madam.’ 

‘You are not Henri Gerrard ?’ she cried. 

. ‘No; my name is Francis Gerrard. Henry Gerrard, 
my late cousin, is dead.’ 

*Dead!—dead! ‘Then I am most wretched. Child, 
you have no father—no home! I shall see you die!’ 
she exclaimed, turning to her son, and clasping him 
in her arms she burst into a ion of tears. 

Her hysterical sobs nearly drove me wild, though I felt 
somewhat relieved as a glimmering of the truth came 
over me. I dispersed the group of curious domestics ; 
for the presence of real grief assured me that there 
was something both sad and true in the history of my 
mysterious visitor. It was a considerable time before 
she was sufficiently recovered to explain her position, 
and to inquire some particulars respecting the death 
of Henry Gerrard. She represented herself as his 
wife, and the young boy as his son. She shewed me 
some letters in my cousin’s handwriting, in which he 
addressed her as his wife, and spoke of their child. 

Her story, which she told with mingled tears and 
sobs, was briefly this:—Some fifteen years ago, Henry 
Gerrard visited Switzerland, and became intimate with 
a Protestant pastor, who had one daughter, then a 
young unworldly creature of eighteen. She was my 
visitor. She described how Gerrard had instructed her 
in English, and many things beyond the limits of the 
education she had acquired in their secluded district,; 
and finally he won her heart—no difficult task with 
one so affectionate and inexperienced. His conduct 
was perfectly honourable, for they were shortly after- 
wards married. For two or three years he resided 
with his young wife at Geneva; at the close of that 
period, business called him to Paris. Circumstances 
unfortunately detained him there, and at last they led 
to the breaking up of all domestic ties. At first, his 
letters to his wife were warm and affectionate in the 
extreme; but ‘a change came o’er the spirit of her 
dream,’ for his letters grew colder and fewer, and the 
trusting Claudine felt she was no longer beloved. In 
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¥ shoulder ; my favourite horse had been thrown down 
a by a careless groom, and both knees broken—the 
y breaking of which did not mend my temper. When 
s this accident was announced to me, I was just going 
q up to dress for dinner ; it was getting twilight, and the 
; dining-room near which I chanced to meet the delin- an 
was dark. I was in the act of 
_ the entrance-hall attracted my attention. Suddenly 
q the door was thrown open, and a lady burst into the 
apartment, and flinging herself on her knees, embraced ig ner More on 
- my feet, and cried in a foreign accent : 
s ‘Gerrard, my husband, I come to demand justice 
7 for our child: I will not see him die a beggar by your 
4 cruelty. In vain did I write to you by letters. For 
a myself, I do not care; but my child, my child!’ 
f *Madam,’ I exclaimed, ‘you must be out of your 
I4 senses: I have neither wife nor child.’ 
= 
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added to the awkwardness of the scene. 
deny me. I do not wish to live with you; but take 
your child, your son; or give me roegatteae 
may not starve.’ 
* Woman, you are’—— 
( I approached the group with a kind of desperate 
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to 
ived her of happiness. Great was her 
candies on arriving at her husband’s 
in Paris, to find that the house had already 
Poor Claudine only stayed to assure 
dreadful fact of her husband’s infidelity, 
in horror and disgust to her father’s 
sunshine of her existence was gone, but 
herself to her child. Henry Gerrard had 
her a small allowance annually through 
s of a banker at Geneva; but they never met 
again. When this allowance had ceased, which it did, 
of course, at the time of Henry Gerrard’s sudden death, 
Claudine had supposed yt to be stopped in consequence 
of some new caprice on the part of her cruel husband, 
but was herself too proud to seek an explanation. Her 
father contrived to support her and her child on his 
small pittance ; but his death deprived her even of this ; 
and, as a last resource against utter destitution for her- 
self and child, she determined to come to England, and 
throw herself on the pity of her hard-hearted husband. 
Of any legal claim, she was too unworldly to be 
cognizant. When she arrived in England, she stayed 
a few days at Dover, from Whence she wrote, hoping, 
after all, to gain her object of a subsistence for herself 
and child, without the pain of a personal interview; 
but having no answer to the letter which I had sup- 
to be addressed to myself, she determined to 
proceed at once to Langton; and learning that Mr 
Gerrard lived there, she believed that she was about 
to find herself in the presence of her husband. She 
had been ushered into the dining-room at Langton 
Hall in an agitated state of mind; and a similarity of 
voice and figure—and she could discern little else in 
the deepening twilight—led to the awkward scene I 
have described. 

Of course, this unexpected affected my 
position considerably. I felt a kind of conviction of 
the truth of the stranger's story; but it was neces- 
sary to assure one’s self of the facts before I could 
move a 4} step. If proved, I had no right to hold 
possession of the Langton estates, to the prejudice of 
the son of my deceased cousin. After a strict scrutin. 
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into the young boy’s unclaimed rights, I found that 
he was truly the rightful heir, though his unnatural 
father had neglected him while living. 

There was not much merit in my renouncing the 
attractions of Langton Hall, and its rent-roll of L.5000 
a year, for small comfort had the possession of it 
afforded me. I thought with real pleasure of my little 
drawing-room in Wimpole Street, and the easy com- 
petency that had made my former life so happy. 

There was but one bad thing—and that was doubly 
horrible now that the necessity for the sacrifice did 
not exist—I feared the matrimonial altar might claim 
its victim, and that I should have to become, nolens 
volens, the husband of the rector’s sister-in-law. But 
Dame Fortune has ever acted the kindest part by me 
when she has taken away rather than when she has 
given; and her best gift, as an Irishman would say, 
was when she took away the widow. The day after 
my formal resignation of the Langton Hall property, a 
letter arrived from Mrs Johnson, declining the honour 
of my hand, as she had discovered that we were 
unsuited to each other. That was a truth, and the 
only one I had ever heard her speak; and we were 
well agreed on that subject, if on no other. 

I remained only long enough at Langton Hall to 
settle my affairs, but the interval brought me acquainted 
with the characters of my new-found relatives. 

Gerrard was unlike any woman I had ever met before : 
there was something so winning in her gentleness, 
something so truthful in every look, word, and action, 
that I felt inclined to reverse my opinion of the 
sex. As for her son, he was full of intelligence and 


simplicity: his unlooked-for prosperity did not elate 
ne seemed only to think of his mother, and how he 
might please and comfort her. They were both full of 
gratitude to me, though I had really done nothing to 
deserve it; but Mrs Gerrard always connected my 
name with the turn of their affairs, for, in her 


which was enough for comfort, and too small for the 
necessity of ostentation. 

Young Gerrard and his mother often visit London, 
and always take lodgings near mine. Indeed, we have 
always remained on the best terms of friendship. They 
ask my assistance and advice, which I am ready to 
afford to the best of my ability; and, I believe, I am 
one of those persons who keep their sense for their 
friends, and their folly for themselves. 


HISTORY OF STRAWBERRY STREET. 
Srrawserry Srreer presents nothing very remark- 
able to the view, and in its present condition would be 
considered the reverse of captivating by the lovers of 
the picturesque. But the street has a history, with 
which it has been our fortune to become intimately 
acquainted—a history so like that of many a human lot, 
with its ups and downs in the world, and so interwoven 
with the destinies of men, that we have made up our 
mind to record it. Strawberry Street stands, and has 
stood for nearly thirty years, in a district once known 


Y | as Strawberry Fields, and still spoken of under that 


appellation by a small section of our older citizens, 
who can recollect when the grass grew on its site, and 
the cows of a small dairy-farm famous for its custards, 
cheese-cakes, and curds and whey, chewed the cud in 
peace, unconscious of Smithfield. 

When Strawberry Street first rose into being, which 
it did very gradually—taking between two and three 
years to complete its double row of two-storied dwell- 
ings—it was, to all intents and purposes, « suburb of 
London, and, like other suburbs, shrank from being 
swallowed up in Babylon’s bosom, and clung with 
considerable tenacity to rural associations and charac- 
teristics. It retained for some years a strip of grass 
between the footpath and roadway, and boasted a 
tree or two, almost amounting to a row, on the eastern 
side. In lieu of pavement, the footpath was laid down 
with gravel, and the roadway was neatly macadamised ; 


called a genteel street. And genteel it undoubtedly 
was—for a time. It became very early the abode of 


| 
of all legal matters, she had concluced that the death 7 
| of her husband deprived her of any prospect of even a a 
| maintenance. I was truly glad to give her and her 3a 
| son those comforts they had been so long and so 4 
| unjustly debarred from, and I felt assured that the . i 
| i boy would be worthy of his position. At aa 
| an elderly man of great tion and well-known B 
probity. 
| As for myself, I lost no time in writing to Mrs 
| Davis, to ascertain if her lodgings were vacant. By 
| good-luck they chanced to be so; and before long, I J 
| turned my back on Langton Hall, to resume my old 
| habits, and the independence of a moderate income, if 
i, 
| and, as all the front-parlours were fenced off from aa 
curious eyes by iron railings four feet at least from he 
the windows, the street wore an undeniably neat and j 
respectable appearance. aa 
There being nowhere any indication of a shop, the ae 
street naturally bore the reputation of being what is ; a 
professional ladies and gentlemen, whose neat brass- 4% 
plates informed you that they taught drawing and 
painting, and japanning, and French, Italian, and q 
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German, and the pianoforte and singing, and the prac- 
tice of all kinds of musical instruments. Then there 
were clerks, managers, and responsible persons em- 
ployed in the city, who came home to their families in 
Strawberry Street, as regular as the clock, about seven 
in the evening; and, besides these, a number of persons 


among the early settlers 
was Mr Pottinger, whom we knew well, and whom, to 
look at, you would have accounted the model of a 
gentleman of threescore. He wore his hair powdered, 
and on Sundays went tochurch in tights and Hessians ; 
and you might look in vain, Sundays or week-days, for 
a spot on his broad-cloth or a flaw in his linen. He 
for his conversation, and was the 
oracle of the parlour at the Fox and Salutation round 
the corner, where he regularly took his night-cap in 
the evening. He was great in politics; and in’29, when 
we had the privilege of a first-floor in Strawberry 
Street, predicted the triumph of the opposition and the 
certainty of Reform, which both came to pass in due 
bat he was greater still in aristocratic genealogy, 
he had learned the peerage by heart, could not 
been better informed than he was; and, more 
that, he knew the Aa ae of every nobleman’s 


time ; 
and i 
have 
than 


nar and would dilate on the pecuniary difficulties of 
lords and landholders in. a way that astonished his 
Po 


Pottinger, who seemed never to have any business 
on his hands, was a favourite with most of his neigh- 
bours, and with the children especially, to whom he 
was gentle and patfonising, and liberal in the small 
toys and dainties children love. Miss Montgomery, 
who lived at No. 10, was the only person in Strawberry 
Street who did not concur in the general reverence for 
Mr Pottinger. She was a maiden lady on the further 
side of fifty, who kept, in addition to a maid-of-all- 
peop @ page and a and no other society, save 

at periodical intervals, few and far between, when a 
carriage would drive up to her door, and a posse of 
young ladies, with their mamma, wearing the Mont- 

face, only twice as large, would alight and 
thunder at the knocker, and be let in by the page, 
all spick and span for the occasion, and half an hour 
afterwards would be let out again, and drive off amid 
demonstrations equally noisy. Mr Pottinger departed 
this life, as his tombstone informs us, at the age of 
Sar and all Strawberry Street was thrown into 
a state of perfect amazement by the grandeur of his 
funeral, which was performed by a west-end under- 
taker, on the most imposing and expensive scale. 
Besides 1 the hearse and mourning-coaches, there were 
three private carriages, empty to be sure, but yet 
bearing heraldic insignia om their panels, sent to follow 
the ond man to his grave. Pottinger dead was even 
more mysterious than he had been when living; but 
when all was over, the mystery was cleared up. Miss 
Montgomery, who was too much of a gentlewoman to 
give a handle to gossip during the life of Mr Pottinger, 
now felt herself at liberty to justify the pertinacity 
with which she had in a manner ignored his existence ; 
and she suffered it to ooze out, through Jemima her 
maid-servant, that Isaac Pottinger had passed much 
of his life as gentleman’s gentleman to Sir Bullfig 
Browning, at whose town-house she had often seen 
him in days gone by, when she visited at the baronet’s. 
Of course, it was out of the question that she could 
acknowledge his civilities in Strawberry Street. 


went away, bore Miss 
poodle, and hand-maid followed a few days later with 
her goods, and No. 10 was to let. With her departed 
the exclusively genteel era of Strawberry Street. Her 
house was taken by the two Misses Filkins, who turned 
it into a young ladies’ seminary, and. clapped a brass- 
plate nearly a yard wide on the little front-gate. 
The ‘ young ladies’ who flocked hither for instruction, 
comprised all that could be got together by the most 
diligent canvassing, and included—we hope the classi- 
fication is not very unnatural—a dozen at least of 
small petticoated masculines. This gave a new aspect 
to the street, which now lost its accustomed quiet- 
ness, and regularly, at the hours of nine and twelve, 
of two and four, reverberated with the prattle and 
squalling of infant voices, or their joyous outburst 
when released frum school. The Misses Filkins may 
have been very useful in their vocation, but they were 
not what is termed ‘select’ in their choice of pupils, 
and they pursued an active kind of treatment, the 
result of which was frequently too audible out of 
doors. They were a pair of loud-voiced 

given to white dimity dresses of astonishing amplitude, 
to taking in green-groceries at the school-room win- 
dow, ar ' to borrowing a neighbour’s washing-tub on 
Saturday afternoons. We do not assert that they were 
not genteel, but their gentility differed exceedingly 
from Miss Montgomery’s. 

The palmy days of Strawberry Street were now 
passing away, and its pretensions were evidently on 
the decline. The professional ladies and gentlemen 
moved by degrees further north, and their places were 
supplied by a new class—by tradesmen’s clerks, by 
foremen and overseers of workshops, men of a hundred 
a year and no leisure, who came home at all hours 
of the night, and let themselves out im the dark 
mornings of winter long before sunrising, and who let 
lodgings to help to pay the rent. Here and there the 
muslin-blind disappeared from the front-parlour win- 
dow, and revealed such things as a Wellington boot 
beautifully ‘treed’ and polished ; a last covered with a 
little Switzerland of bunions; a set of milkwhite ivory 
piano-keys ; a case of brilliant razors; or a few small 
panels exquisitely painted in imitation of oak, maho- 
gany, or sandal-wood : all so many indications that the 
dwellers within lived by the labour of their hands, and 
would be happy to take your orders. These were but 
the signs of a further change that wascoming. Already 
a tall brick chimney, only a few score yards from the 
southern end of the street, had risen so high in the air 
as to overlook its whole area, and was daily mounting 
higher; and already men in splashed aprons and shirt- 
sleeves would be occasionally met strolling in bands 
through Strawberry Street, on their way home from 
work. And now long ranks of cottages, not twenty 
feet apart, sprung up like mushrooms in the waste 
ground on the eastern side. These were inhabited 
almost as soon as built by a class who did not trouble 
their heads about gentility at all, but who speedily 
found out the Fox and Salutation, whose landlord 
turned the large parlour into a taproom for their accom- 
modation, to the hearty indignation and disgust of his 
old customers. 

Suddenly, one winter’s morning, the tall chimney, 
from which the scaffolding had disappeared a few days 
before, began sending forth a volume of black smoke, 
which darkened the whole neighbourhood, and set all 
the world, and Strawberry Street in particular, com- 
plaining of the auisance, and talking of ieenatin ont and 
indictments against the proprietor. This disagreeable 
surprise was followed by another hardly less welcome 
to the remnant of exclusives who were still dwellers 
in the street. For some days, alterations had been 
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going on in the house that once was Mr Pottinger’s, | gross 


under cover of a tall hoarding, which being at length 
front of what is called 
a ‘general shop,’ surmounted by the name, painted 
under the cornice in letters a foot long, of Mrs Mur- 
gatroyd. This lady, whose touching habit it was to 

as ‘a lone woman,’ was a strapping 

active and pushing withal, and expe- 
rienced in the ways of the world. Her shop, which 
contained everything that a man who wore a leathern 


hood, and the focus of more gossip than had ever 
emanated from that part of the world before. Mrs 
Murgatroyd gave credit, on a principle of her own, 
to those who, from temporary loss of employment or 
misfortune, stood in need of it; and thus secured in 

times the gratitude and patronage of those 
whom she assisted in adversity. It may be that she 
had her losses; but we have a notion that they were few, 
and compensated on her peculiar principle—and, on the 
whole, she throve. At her outset in business, she was 
dragged into a terrible dispute with the Misses Filkins, 
who at first dealt with her, and then basely slandered 
her souchong. The quarrel was deadly and fierce— 
nothing less than war to the knife—and in the end 
the Filkinses lost the day, and, what was worse, lost 
their pupils, and had to take flight and settle some- 
where else. 

Mrs Murgatroyd’s example was by and by followed 
by other enterprising spirits, who are sure to spring up 
wherever there is a chance of doing business. A green- 
grocer was the next to make his appearance, and he 
combined a coal-shed with his potatoes and cabbages, 
dispensing at once the viands and the materials for 
cooking them. Then came a carpenter and joiner; 
defiant of Mrs 
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a slopseller. In — in less than a couple of years 
from the erection of the tall chimney, the whole street 
on both sides of the way, with the exception of a very 
few houses, was transformed into a third-rate business 
street, and had lost all trace of its original neatness. 
As every man had constructed his shop on his own 
plan, and the last-comers had vied with each other in 
encroaching, as far as possible, on the footpath, the 
ranks of shops shewed a beautiful irregularity in their 
fronts, and imparted to the straight street a tortuous 
aspect, which it retains to the present hour. The tall 


——? above referred to belongs to a saw-mill, which | shapes 


has prospered from the hour when it first took up its 
position in the neighbourhood, and which has not only 
increased its own establishment to three times its 
original extent, but has gathered round it a host of 
industrial professors, all more or less dependent upon 
the services of a saw-mill for the prosecution of their 
labour. These hosts have invaded Straw Street, 
and have taken possession of its every floor, to the 
final dispersion of the votaries of gentility, who have 
it in despair. 

If you go into Strawberry Street now, and look for 
No. 10, where once; beneath an arch of red damask 
curtains, Miss Montgomery’s famous campanula drew 
admiring glances from the passers-by, you will find 
that rigid maiden’s parlour, once an impenetrable 
sanctum to everything masculine, save the pale-faced 
page and his breast of golden buttons, transformed into 
a barber’s shop. The pole, with its bunchy top, sticks 
diagonally at the side of the doorway, like a monster 
rocket ready to be fired over the opposite houses; and 
within, where once not so much as a thought of a beard 


was suffered to intrude, beards are now seen to wag 


y & po i 
and when the landlord has obtained his spirit-licence, 


house. Punter’s is open at five o’clock in the 
morning all the year through, and hot coffee and thick 
slices are to be had at any time my ah aa 
twelve at midnight. Punter never 
hours’ sleep in his bed; but he makes up 
deficiency, ‘in good part, by a two hours’ stretch on 
the bench in the afternoon, and such other occasional 
winks as oj can snatch, with the connivance of Mrs 
Punter, during the day. The purlieus of Strawberry 
Street are now alive with work-shops and work-yards, 
from which, whenever there is an interval from labour, 
there is an influx of labourers and apprentices into 
Punter’s. The attractions of the place not very 
great, consisting, besides the coffee and slices, of a 
couple of weekly papers, an occasional second. 
copy of the Times cut up into single leaves for distri- 
bution, a few cheap illustrated serials, and unlimited 
dominoes. When the evenings are wet and muddy, 
Punter’s place is crammed, not so much from the force 
of its attractions, as from the necessity his 
are under of going somewhere, and the fact that they 
ma nowhere else to go, save to the public-house or 
to 

Thirty years, which are nothing in the life of some 
streets, have changed Strawberry Street from the 
abode of quiet and ease-loving competence to that of 
the toiling and struggling mass, and within the period 
of an average lifetime hurried it through all those 
changes which generally require centuries for their 
operation. In its present condition—its grass and trees 
all gone, for the former has been trodden out, and the 
latter cut down for firewood by the inhabitants—with 
its footways choked with shavings, stale cabbage-leaves, 
empty pewter-pots, coal-sacks, barrels of sodden cran- 
berries, and tubs of red herrings—with its roadway half 
blocked up with trucks, barrows, and hand-carts, and 
worn intoruts by wagon-wheels—with its upper windows 
bristling with drying-poles adorned with the dangling 


the interiors, and flights of dusty stairs: in its present 
condition, we say, we fail to recognise a single feature 
of the Strawberry Street of old ; and it is a fact, that 
on searching for it lately, after the lapse of many years, 


ever, the subject of our remarks has lost in the article 
of respectability—a word, by the way, which is much 
misapplied—it has gained immensely in usefulness and 
populousness. For every head it sheltered in its genteel 
infancy, when it glittered in all the glory of paint and 
polish, it now accommodates ten at the least; and if 
in its youthful days it could boast of spending a deal of 
money, it may now solace itself with the reflection that 
it earns a still greater amount. Its dense population 
are all doers and workers, with 
tion; and it stands noted in the '3 report that 
in 


registrar’ 
they add to the aggregate of the births of London 
ratio considerably greater than the general proportion ; 


with equivocal jokes, and are dealt with by the 


while, on the other hand, although funerals are per- 
formed by the Messrs Earthworm in the next street, 
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whenever Saturday-night comes round. No. 9, d 
to the right of barber Suddles, has long since been ; 
a turned into a beer-shop, and is celebrated far and wide 
a for the flavour of its treble X, at ‘34d. a pot in your 4 
own jugs,’ and which may be drunk on the premises at 
4d. It mounts, as a sign, the Circular Saw, and is “a 
makes sure of getting it when the magistrates meet : 
m, again, Strawberry Street will be blessed with a gin- 4 
apron, or the wife and family of such a man, could | shop, that modern climax of civilisation. A little a 
possibly want, immediately became the resort of the | lower down, on the other side of the way, stands . ‘ 
| whole of the ‘ hand-to-mouth’ class of the neighbour- | Punter’s coffee-shop, known as the early breakfast- _— 
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‘ona yaw unprecedentedly low,’ the inhabitants still 
refuse to die in anything like encouraging numbers to 
reward of those enterprising tradesmen. 
The fact would appear to be, that Strawberry Street is 

a healthy locality, in spite of its indifferent drainage, 
which “4 perhaps balanced by its standing on a gentle 
declivity ; and in spite of its want of paving, for it has 
never been paved, unless a single line of flag-stones 
down the centre of the footways is to be called paving. 
Perhaps the mud of the rainy season is somewhat 
mitigated by the flocks of pet ducks which pick a 
living out of it somehow, along with a battalion of 
scrubby cockney fowls, much abbreviated in the 
articles of wing and tail, whose clucking and crowing, 
mingled with the barking of a band of ragged ter- 
riers, the clink and thump of tools, and the bawling, 
shouting, and laughter of innumerable weather-proof 
children, make up the music of the place. Perhaps the 
street is healthy because labour is healthy; hard 
work for ten hours a day is the lot of most of its 
any other. 

e said at the outset that the history of Straw- 
berry Street was like that of many a human subject. 
Have we not shewn it to be so? Does not many a 
pretentious spark, who comes to London purposing to 
gratify all manner of ambitions, get shifted by fortune 
down, and down, and down the ladder of loftiness, step 
by step, until he feels a firm footing at last, it may be 

near the lowest round, and finds his vocation 
where nature designed it for him, in doing what he is 
best fitted for? Yea, verily, for we have witnessed 
this descent a hundred times, and generations unborn 
shall witness it after us. Another point of resemblance : 
ask for Strawberry Street now, and you shall be told 
that you mean Strawby Street. Familiarity has knocked 
off a syllable from the designation. If Miss Montgomery 
had remained at No. 10 till this time, it is our opinion 
she had been lopped down to Gumry. So it is that, if 
you inquire for Mr Robert Fitzwilliams, who came to 
town in ’34, intending to be one day developed into a 
city alderman, you may chance to find him doing duty 
as ‘Bob Wills,’ on a policeman’s beat, and shining 
only in a glazed hat. 


ELECTRO-PLATING AT HOME. 

We do not go quite so far as an Italian| amateur of 
this wonderful and beautiful art, in saying that it 
holds rank in modern discovery equal to that of 
steam itself. There can be no doubt, however, that it 
has already produced most important results, and that 
it is capable of widening the circle within which 
many of the comforts of life may be enjoyed. Many 
families among the middle classes of our countrymen 
are fully capable of appreciating the convenience and 
cleanliness of a silver fork or spoon; but the costliness 
of the article keeps it beyond their reach. The ‘plated 
goods’ wear out and become exceedingly shabby in a 
few years; and the ‘substitutes for silver,’ although 
cheap, are objectionable on several grounds. They 
look—especially the superior kinds of them, that 
called argentine, for instance—wonderfully well when 
just cleaned up; but the impurity, or rather oxida- 
bility of the metals of which they are composed, renders 
them liable to the influence of the atmosphere, so that 
they soon tarnish, and cover themselves with a thin 
pellicle of metallic oxide, which both destroys their 
beauty and renders them unwholesome, if used without 
great precaution. They form, nevertheless, most excel- 
lent bases for plating upon; and it is our object in this 
paper to give such plain directions as will enable any 

smallest intelligence to convert them, to all 


practical intents and into silver, at a very 
moderate cost, and with very little trouble. 

Hitherto, ae class of persons for whose special 
benefit we write, have looked upon the process of 
electro-plating and gilding as one of those recondite 
subjects with which, except as a matter of admiring 
wonder, they had nothing whatever to do. It has been 
a mystery, in their eyes, only belonging to the labora- 
tory of the chemist or the factory of the capitalist. 
We have carried equal surprise and pleasure into more 
than one household already, by shewing that the 
operation is so simple that a child or a handy servant 
may be easily taught how to perform it as well as Sir 
Humphry Davy himself. 

Although it is not absolutely necessary to the 
formance of the operation, we shall allow ourselves 
to offer a brief nation of its principle, as an 
to those who may 


If you take a piece of zinc, and plunge it into a 
solution of salt in water or acid, it is decomposed ; 
that is, a new substance is formed gradually by the 
union of the salt with the zinc: this is chloride of 
zinc, and in the act of its formation electricity is 
evolved. If we contrive to pass this electric current 
through a solution of gold or silver, in such a way as 
that the object to be plated or gilt should act as a 
conductor for it—or what is called the positive side— 
the metal held in solution in the form of a soluble salt 
will be re-metallised, and precipitated upon that object 
in such a way as to cover it over with a perfectly even 
coat of silver or gold. The thickness of this coat 
depends entirely on the will of the operator. It is 
altogether without a theoretical limit, as the precipi- 
tation will go on, if allowed to do so, until all the 
metal contained in the bath is exhausted. This is the 
principle of the art; and we shall now proceed to shew 
its application in the easy and economical mode at 
which we have ourselves arrived after much experience. 

The processes we recommend are different, according 
as they are applied to silver or to gold. We shall con- 
fine ourselves here to the former metal, as by far the 
most important for domestic purposes. 

There are few houses in which bits of old silver 
may not be found in some shape or other. When such 
can be had, it may be worth while converting them 
into the salt required. The process consists in dis- 
solving the silver, first broken as small as can be 
done, in concentrated nitric acid. This should be done 
with precaution, as the fumes which arise are highly 
injurious. It is well to do it in the open air, and, by 
all means, in a glass vessel—a common water-carafe, 
for instance—and to keep to the windy side. The acid 
should be strong, otherwise hen may be necessary to 
boil it—a highly objectionable proceeding on sanitary 
grounds. 

As soon as the silver is all dissolved, a strong 
solution of common salt must be poured into the 
vessel which contains it. There is no danger of putting 
too much of this, and the best plan is to fill up the 
vessel with it at once. A white powder will imme- 
diately be formed, and fall to the bottom, when the 
liquid should be poured off into another vessel—say, a 
common decanter—and more salt and water added to 
it, for the purpose of ascertaining whether it has lost 
all its silver. If a second precipitation takes place, the 
liquid must be poured off as before, and thrown away. 
The white powder is then washed, by pouring fresh 
water on it five or six times, letting it settle each 
time after being agitated for a few seconds. Scientific 
writers lay great stress on this washing being repeated 
many times, even for a whole day ; but we can assure 
our readers that this is needless trouble. A slight 
amount of nitrate of copper remaining in the silver is 
of no practical consequence whatever ; but half-a-dozen 
washings will prevent even that. The present silver- 
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plate contains about one-eighth of its weight of copper, 
and this fact may set our minds at ease on this point. 

This white powder is the chloride of silver, which 
is a metallic salt, soluble in certain alkaline solutions. 
Supposing that two ounces of silver have been used, 
we shall require thirty-six ounces of yellow 
of potash, which should be in readiness, dissolved in 
four quarts of soft water. To this the powder of silver 
should be added without delay, as it suffers from light, 
and the whole gently yg over a clear fire for about 
twenty minutes or half an hour. 

It is here that we consider ourselves entitled to the 
credit of placing this amusing and useful art within 
the reach of any one possessing a very little intelli- 
gence, and the ordinary utensils which are found in 
every house. For ourselves, we spent a good deal of 
money, encountered a vast deal of trouble and loss, 
and half-poisoned ourselves, by trying to follow out the 
scientific mode, which requires that all should be done 
with retorts, and vessels of glass or porcelain. After 
numerous disasters, we discovered that no chemical 
apparatus whatever is required, and that the boiling 
may be done with perfect success and convenience, as 
well as safety, in any clean tin vessel, or copper newly 
tinned, which is large enough to hold the quai, 
but as the liquid is poisonous, the greatest care must 
be taken that the vessel is thoroughly washed and 
scoured afterwards, and we recommend to finish that 
process by boiling in it a solution of soda. 

When the boiling is completed, the liquid will pre- 
sent a muddy appearance; and great stress is some- 
times laid upon the absolute necessity of a troublesome 
filtration through blotting-paper. We have ourselves, 
however, used the liquid fresh off the fire, both for 
plating and gilding, and found that it acted just as 
well in that state, as when rendered as clear, by filtra- 
tion, as spring-water. But it will be better to pour 
the boiled liquid into one or more jugs, or other vessels, 
and after letting it settle a few hours, to pour the clear 
liquor into clean bottles for use. If you use more than 
one jug for this purpose, add all the grounds together 
in one, fill up with fresh water, and let it settle again, 
and pour off as before. The liquid thus obtained is 
the silver solution, or bath, which may be used for 
plating. 

We shall now endeavour to explain the mode of using, 
as well as forming, the electric current. In practice, 
this may be done in many ways; but we shall point out 
two only, each of which is to be recommended under 
certain conditions. If the operator has time to spare, 
and is in haste to get the plating done, the ‘ simple pile’ 
is the best. If he can only attend to the process at long 
intervals, a modification of what is called ‘Damell’s 
pile’ is to be recommended. The simple pile is made 
by taking a tube of glass—say the neck of a bottle— 
tying strongly a piece of wet bladder on one end, and 

usting to the other a bit of tin or zinc, which will 
give it a hold on the edge of the vessel in which the 
plating is performed. This tube is filled with salt and 
water, and t the bladder-end is plunged into the silver 
solution, contained in a new tin vessel made expressly 
for this use, and of a tall form, so as to allow of the 
complete immersion of spoons, forks, &c.; or in any 
other of glass or delft ware which may be found con- 
venient: a small delft foot-bath is very good in the 
case of large objects. When all is done so far, a strip 
of sheet zinc must be put into the salt and water in 
the tube; but it should not touch the bladder. A 
hole may be made in it at the proper distance, and a 
bit of wire thrust through to sustain it on the edges of 
the tube. Any one can cut the zinc with a pair of old 
scissors, and it should have an overlength of three or 
four inches. The objects to be plated must be sus- 
pended in the liquid-bath by bits of copper wire, very 
thin; and these must be connected with the zinc in the 


29 
zinc, and pass a bit of strong brass or copper wire 
through it in such a way as to overhang the bath. 
The wires suspending the objects may be hooked on to 
this, so that a metallic connection may be established 
between the objects and the zinc which is in the salt- 
water tube. 
This pile usually acts quickly, and the objects fre- 
quently become dead white in a few minutes; and if 
left so, will take on a rough coat of silver instead of 
a smooth one. It is necessary, therefore, to mg 
closely, and when the dead appearance comes on, to 
remove the object, and rub it up with tripoli powder, 
very fine, and a bit of cloth or chamois-leather. This 
done, it must be placed again in the bath, and the 
process repeated until it is judged to be sufficiently 
plated. The exact quantity laid on can only be known 
by weighing the objects before and after plating, and 
continuing until the desired weight is obtained. We 
should say, that for oa spoons and forks the weight 
of sixpence each should be laid on: ounce of 
silver employed contains ten such quantities. A much 
smaller quantity of silver than this will last a long 
to go on to the extent we have 
clear but, as a rule, it may be 
to plate albata or argentine in that proportion. The 
latter metal, which is wonderfully cheap considering 
its beauty, answers admirably for our purpose; and 
we should never think of using any other. 

We shall now briefly describe our very inexpensive 
substitute for Damell’s pile. We take a vessel—say a 
jam-pot which holds a quart—and nearly fill it with a 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper. In this liquid 
we plunge the tube, with salt and water and zinc, just 
as described above for the silver bath. We suspend 
on the other side of the jam-pot, and in the solution, 
a piece of copper the size of a common penny-piece, by 
a soft copper or brass wire about a foot long. The 
wire may be bent in such a way as to hitch on the edge 
of the vessel, and keep the penny suspended. To the 
other end of this wire we attach a piece of silver, the 
size of a five shilling-piece, and suspend it in the silver 
solution, but so that the copper wire may not be im- 
mersed. The proper way is to pierce holes in each, and 
pass the wire through close to the edges. The next thing 
is to suspend the objects by wires, as before, in the 
silver solution, and connect them with the zinc of the 
pile which is in the other vessel: they will then plate. 

The difference between this pile and the other is, 
that the operation goes on much more slowly, and, 
consequently, with far greater convenience for those 
whose time is F perrses as the apparatus may be left 
all night, or day, without removing and cme 
the objects. It is sufficient to do this morning and 
evening. The plating is generally of a better colour 
and quality in this way, although, where convenience 
dictates its use, the first plan described answers all 
practical purposes. The piece of silver plunged in the 
bath, as we have just described, is electrically dis- 
solved, and the bath retains ifs strength at the expense 
of the ‘ anode,’ as it is termed; its waste is also some 
guide to the quantity laid on, it being understood that 
what one loses is gained by the other. 

Brass and copper lend:themselves so easily to silver- 
ing, that all that is necessary is to take care that they 
are clean and bright by being rubbed up with tripoli 
or some such material. But with respect to those imita- 
tions of silver of which we have spoken as the best to 
operate on, they do not, especially when new, take the 
plating so readily. It is indispensable, if they are new, 
to remove altogether the ‘shop’ surface, and we effect 
this by fine emery-paper, and we then wash the object 
in a solution of potash, and quickly plunge it in the 
bath. After the object has been about a minute in 
the bath, it should be taken out and well wiped with 


tube. A good plan is, to make a hole through the 


a linen or calico rag—an abundant supply of which 
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is indispensable—and then replaced. When it is quite 
white—that is, when it is fully but lightly plated, it 
be put to use for ten days or a fortnight. In that 
if the ic adhesion is not perfect, it will 
itself by the silver scaling off, and the loss will 
be quite infinitesimal. If it stands a fortnight’s wear 
and daily rubbing, it may be safe, 
plated up to any desired weight. 


may 
case, 
shew 


SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH STORMS. 
overhead ; 
ht white shaft 


As if God's messenger through the close wood-screen 


exposed to more than one storm at sea; I have lost 


it was a tremendous storm, perhaps the most sudden 
tnessed 


it. 
warning, like the swift tornado of the tropics, a gush of 
wind poured through the windows, blowing the curtains 
and y fluttering the leaves of the volume 


i 


—was overtaken by a deafening explosion of thunder 
just above the house, and succeeded by a strange calm 
without a sound or an echo. Thoroughly startled from 
my self- ion, I threw my book aside, and ran to 


had utterly subsided; the atmosphere was hot and 
stagnant; a silence, as it were of death, had fallen upon 
everything—not a leaf stirred, not a bat flitted by, 
not a sound or sign of life was heard. Almost involun- 
tarily, I took up the lamp, and, previously removing 
the globe, stepped out with it upon the terrace. As 
I had anticipated! Steadily and brightly burned the 
pale flame, casting a radiant circle on the gravel round 
about my feet, and not betraying by the lightest waver 
the presence of that gale which but just now had well- 
nigh torn the volume from my grasp. 


the 
and | ticking of the watch by my side. I took it out, 


in this menacing pause. I seemed to 
alone and defenceless beneath a gigantic 


to 
round me as before; and yet I could not resist 
fascination that chained me to the spot. 
The lull continued unbroken. I could hear 


found that it wanted four minutes to twelve. 


4 
ely 


and it is past midnight!’ 

‘How! returned already, Monsieur de Longueville ?’ 

‘Yes, returned twelve hours sooner than I had 
hoped, and fortunately in time to prevent you from 
doing a very foolish thing. What can have induced 
you to attempt such an excursion ?’ 

‘Simply this: I heard the chapel-bell tolling, and I 
wished to ascertain the cause. It would not have 
taken five minutes by the short paths, and I should 
like to have seen a midnight mass for once—especially 
in a storm.’ 

I believe my countenance betrayed some little vex- 
ation, for M. de Longueville threw open the door of 


the | the salle @ manger, and, offering me his arm, said with 


an apologetic smile: ‘I assure you, then, that your 
journey would have been but ill repaid, and that you 
will find a comfortable supper and a glass of my old 
Romanée much more deserving your attention. And, 
by the way, here comes the tempest.’ 

As he spoke, a tremendous sheet of lightning seemed 
to open the whole sky into one broad field of fire; the 
rapid thunder shook the house to its foundations; a 
torrent of rain descended from the heavy clouds, and 
the storm began in earnest. 

Madame and the servants were all up by this time, 
anxious to welcome the return of the master of the 
house. Some of the faces looked rather pale. 
could eat no supper; monsieur alone was gay and 
unembarrassed as ever. 

‘Comment!’ said he, looking merrily round, ‘has 
the thunder frightened every one to silence? Here, 
Pierre, take this bottle of wine, and divide the contents 
among you there; it will give you courage, mes enfans. 
What! Jeannette upon her knees in the corner! 
Remember me to thy patron saint, Jeannette. Made- 
moiselle, as my guest, I engage you to eat some supper. 
Madame de Longueville, as my wife, I insist that you 
partake of the creature-comforts before us. Holy 
Saint Christophe, what a flash was that !’ 

It was an elemental strife indeed. In the furthest 
corner of the salon shrank the little trembling group 
of servants ; madame hid her face in the sofa-cushions ; 
I strove to assist at the supper-table, but, I fear, with 
no signal success. Without, the scene was fearful: 
the lightning-flashes succeeded each other at intervals 
of about twenty or thirty seconds; sometimes running 
in long quivering lines round and round the horizon ; 
sometimes bursting forth in all directions, as if from a 
fiery ball high in the heavens; sometimes springing 
upwards from the earth, and bounding along the valley 


There was something dread—almost supernatural— 


and up the mountain-sides with a terrible living 
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the of Now and 


pitiful whining of a frightened 
tree torn upwards by the hurricane, the rushing of the 
water-courses along the steep and stony road. 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. 


‘And mademoiselle is too much alarmed now, to 


or does she prefer remaining in ignoble safety at the 


chateau ?’ 
* Decidedly remaining where she is,’ I replied 


laughing. ‘But pray, do tell me all about the bells, 


monsieur; it will serve to distract my attention, for I 


—_ cannot sup while this scene continues.’ 

* Eh bien, mademoiselle ; you will, then, be surprised, 
perhaps, when I tell you that these bells are chiefly 
rung for my benefit.’ 

‘For your benefit, Monsieur de Longueville ?’ 

* Precisely—or, I should say more correctly, for the 
benefit of my vines. It has been from time imme- 
morial the custom of my family to engage the services 
of our village-priest upon the occasion of any violent 
hail or thunder-storm. He intercedes with Saint 
Christophe (our patron saint) for the preservation of 
the vines. The poor curé! his stipend is little enough, 
and every hundred francs is of importance in his 
modest household. You smile, mademoiselle.’ 

‘Not at the piety or poverty of your poor curé, 
monsieur. I was thinking of an amusing instance of 
superstition that happened while I was at Malta in 
1852. The resident bishop actually commanded that 
all the church-bells on the island should be rung, for 
the purpose of calming a violent gale.’ 

‘I am not surprised at it, m ” said my 
host, as he filled his glass with the old Romanée, and 
leaned back in his chair with an air of easy content- 
ment. ‘The superstitions connected with storms have 
often engaged my attention. They are many and 
curious; and it will give me much pleasure to read 
aloud some few extracts entered from time to time in 
the pages of my commonplace-book, and relating to 
this subject, if you think the storm is still too violent 
to permit of your retiring to rest.’ 

So saying, monsieur took down a heavy volume from 
the shelves behind his chair, and read the following 
observations—only pausing now and then, when an 
unusually vivid flash or startling peal broke the thread 
of his discourse. 

‘There can be little question that many of the 
brilliant scientific, esthetic, and mechanical inventions 
which are deservedly considered as the glory of later 
civilisation, were by no means so unknown to the 
philosophers of antiquity as our modern vanity some- 
times leads us to imagine. Be this as it may, we have 
at least no unreasonable grounds for believing that 
some of the properties of that mighty agent, the electric 
fluid, were familiar in bygone ages to those remote 
and forgotten students whose costly dyes and spiced 
sepulchral secrets are lost to us for ever. It is stated 
by Pliny, that the Etruscans had power to call down 
the lightning from heaven and direct it according to 
their pleasure. Numa may have possessed the same 
secret ; and Tullus Hostilius, who is said to have been 
killed by lightning while performing magical ceremonies 
in his house, fell a victim, in all probability, to his 


those daring experiments which, in 1757, 
the fire from heaven into his chamber at Tobolsk, 
and in 1753 fatally terminated the career of Professor 


| Richmann in his own dwelling at St Petersburg. 


Valuable as such a record would have been, it is to 
be lamented that the literature of Greece should touch 
so casually upon this subject, and upon the precautions 


thunder-cloud with arrows, and combated the dread 
as well as the Romans, regarded the subtile fluid as the 


inte 


feared ; and it is recorded by Suetonius, that he always 


ductors, that tents were made of them, beneath which 
the timid used to take refuge. It is a somewhat 
curious fact, that in the neighbourhood of the Mount 
Cevennes, in Languedoc, where anciently some Roman 
colonies are known to have existed, the 

cherish a similar superstition ing the skins of 
serpents. These they carefully collect, and having 
covered their hats withal, believe themselves secure 
against the dangers of the storm. M. Laboissiére is 
disposed to see a link of interesting analogy between 
the legend which yet lingers in the mind of the peasant 
of Cevennes and the more costly superstition held in 
reverence by his Latin ancestors. 

The emperors of Japan retire into a deep grotto 
during the tempests which rage with such severity in 
their latitude ; not satisfied with the profundity 
of the excavation, or the strength of the stones with 
which it is built, they complete their precautions by 
having a reservoir of water sunk in the centre of their 
retreat. The water is intended to extinguish the 
lightning—a measure equally futile, since many in- 
stances have been preserved, in which the fluid has 
fallen upon water with the same destructive effect as 
upon land. Thus we learn from Weichard Valvasor 

vol. xvi.), that in the year 


own imprudence or want of skill in conducting the 
anticipating, by nearly 1400 


( Transactions, 
1760 the Lake of Zirknitz was struck lightning, 


| energy, such as I have never even heard described Tq 
before. Simultaneously with every flash, crackling in iz 
| hear the snorting of the horses in the stables, the a 
| | 
| 
pest. Herodotus, in the ninety-fourth chapter of his } 
Fourth Book, states that the Thracians menaced the i 
M. de Longueville with a sly smile. ‘Shall I have the | terminates. With regard to the Romans, we are more ; 
pleasure of escorting mademoiselle down to the church, | fortunate, and both Pliny and Suetonius have much to F 
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a | by their presence. Indeed, we learn that in some 
instances they were suffered to lie where they fell, | 
had either set upon it the mark of his displeasure, or ; 
appropriated it as sacred to himself. Such enclosures 
were called bidental, and it was unlawful for any man ie 
to approach them. 
Caverns were supposed by the Romans to be secure 
places of refuge during thunder-storms, and they be- ; 
lieved that lightning never penetrated lower than two 
yards into the earth. Acting upon this supposition, 
the Emperor Augustus used to withdraw into some if 
| tection against lightning. That both precautions 4 
| were equally unavailing, needs scarcely to be men- ' 
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the surface as supplied the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood with t tuns full. And on the 14th of 
September 1772, the lightning descended into the 
Doubs, near Besancon, leaving shoals of stunned and 
dead fish floating with the current. 

Certain stuffs—as silk and wool—and certain trees 
—as the mulberry and peach—were supposed to repel 

ing. These opinions are not, perhaps, wholly 
without foundation ; since numerous cases might be 
cited in which some persons appear to have been struck 
and others to have escaped, according as they wore 
clothing of this or that material. Scarcely a year has 
elapsed since the catastrophe of Chateau-neuf-les- 
Moutiers, when the lightning entered the church, 
played round the altar, struck down two out of the 
three officiating priests, and spared the third, apparently 
because his ts alone were made of silk. 

The Tatars have an extreme terror of the phenomena 
of storms. As soon as the first warning thunder is 
heard, they expel all strangers from their dwellings, 
wrap themselves in long black woollen cloaks, and sit, 
silent and immovable, till all danger is past. 

The Chinese pin their 
qualities of the mulberry and peach; and Suetonius 
informs us, that the Emperor Tiberius never failed to 
wear a chaplet of laurel, under the belief that lightning 
would not strike this kind of leaf. 

It has been very generally supposed, that a feather- 
bed or mattress offers a secure retreat during storms 
of thunder and lightning; but it has of late years been 
proved that these simple means are deserving of little 
reliance. Birds, despite their feathers, are frequently 
killed by the destructive meteor; and on the 5th of 
September 1838, at the barracks of Saint Maurice, in 
the city of Lille, a flash of lightning, entering one of the 
dormitories, rent two mattresses completely in frag- 
ments, without injuring the two soldiers who were 
sleeping upon them at the time. 

Such are a few of the superstitions, and founded 
now and then upon the doubtful deductions drawn 
from accident and observation, which, originating with 
the nations of antiquity, have descended in many 
instances to the present day. Thanks to science, 
and to the many inexpensive channels through which 
its beneficent and beautiful results are conveyed 
in a —_ form, to the poorest as well as to the 
wealthiest, these childish, and sometimes dangerous 
errors, are fast disappearing from the minds of even 
the least educated amongst us. By means of a slight 
metallic-rod, carried up a chimney or a tower, the 
electricity of the charged thunder-cloud may be turned 
aside as easily as a blow from the hand of a wilful child; 
and this very fluid, of which the world has stood in 
dread since all time—this electric current, which has 
been regarded, even in our own day, as the special 
expression of divine anger, and that by persons with 
some pretensions to education—this swift and terrible 
agent of the storm becomes in the grasp of the natural 
philosopher the very slave of man—the silversmith to 
whom he intrusts the decoration of his most graceful 
ornaments, by the process of voltaic electricity—the 
messenger by whom he transmits his thoughts from 
land to land, in the electric-telegraph—the indicator of 
his every hour and minute, when adapted to the mea- 
surement of time in the electric-clock. Thus far has 
it been subdued, and it is impossible for any amongst 
us to conjecture how much further our triumphs may 
yet be carried. ‘ Sufficient, as regards the subject of 
the present inquiry, that we can secure life and pro- 
perty without the aid of the grotto, the seal-skin, or 
the laurel-wreath, and with a few yards of wire and an 
iron rod, direct the lightning as we please, and, like 
Ajax, defy the storm.’ 

‘Ay effective ending, indeed, Monsieur de 

le,’ I said with a smile, as my friend delivered 
the sentences with somewhat of a parliamentary 


air, and closed his commonplace-book ; ‘and an inte- 
resting subject. Still, I hope we shall “defy the 
storm” with better success than Ajax, who, if I 


}remember rightly, was consumed by lightning after 


all. But tell me, how is it that, with all your love of 
science, and your researches into exploded supersti- 
tions, you yet intrust the safety of your récolte to 
Monsieur le Curé and the holy Saint Christophe ?’ 

* My dear young lady,’ said M. de Longueville, rising 
from table and deliberately lighting his bedroom 
candle, ‘as the storm is now over, and we may all 
retire to rest with some prospect of a pleasant sleep, I 
do not mind confiding to you that I have an immense 
amount of respect and admiration for the holy Saint 
Christophe—and for a lightning-conductor planted in 
the midst of every vineyard. If all vine-growers were 
of the same faith, we should have better wines and 
more of them. I wish you a very good-night.’ 
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Gop rest thee ! 

We shall go about to-day 

In our festal garlands gay : 
Whatsoever robes we wear 

Not a trace of black be there. 
Well, what matter? none is seen 
On thy daisied covering green, 


Ay, no other. —Sleeps beneath 
One who died a virgin’s death ; 
Died so slowly, day by day, 

That it scarcely was decay, 

Till this English church-yard kind 
Opened—and we leave behind 
Nothing but a little dust. 

God is tender—God is just : 


God take thee! 
God keep thee 
Nevermore above the ground 
Be there relic of thee found : 


Lay the turf so smooth, we crave, 
None would guess it was a grave, 

Save for grass that greener grows, 

Or for wind that gentlier blows 

All the earth o’er—from this spot 
Where thou wert—and thou art not.— 
God keep thee! 


DIPLOMACY OF WOMEN. 


There is a trait in the lives of great diplomatists of which 
it is just possible some one or other of my readers may not 
have heard, which is, that none of them have ever attained 
to any eminence without an attachment—we can find no 
better word for it—to some woman of superior under- 
standing, who has united within herself great talents for 
society with a high and soaring ambition. They who only 
recognise in the world of politics the dry details of ordi- 
nary parliamentary business, poor-law questions, sanitary 
rules, railway bills, and colonial grants, can form but a 
scanty notion of the excitement derived from the high 
interests of party, and the great game played by about 
twenty mighty gamblers, with the whole world for the 
table, and kingdoms for counters. In this grand réle 
women perform no ignoble part ; nay, it were not too much 
to say that theirs is the very motive-power of the whole 
vast machinery.— Dublin University Magazine. 
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